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The New Far East. By Thomas F. Millard. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. — xii, 319 pp. 

The recent war in the Far East naturally brought forth a flood of 
literature in many languages. Much of what then appeared in English 
was so pro- Japanese in its tone that its critical value suffered seriously. 
To-day times have changed. For various reasons, there has been 
something of a reaction, at least in the United States, and it is possible 
to criticise Japan, even severely, without provoking the wrath of an 
incredulous public. Mr. Millard's last work is written a little too much 
in the spirit of a man who feels that he is tilting against generally ac- 
cepted opinions, but his volume is none the less an excellent one, 
indeed one of the most enlightening we have on the present Far Eastern 
situation. It is not deliberate hostility to a nation about which people 
in the United States have been so enthusiastic, but the necessity of 
destroying certain American illusions, which makes the author so ag- 
gressive in some of his remarks about Japanese policy. In general, his 
information appears exact, his judgment sound, and his reasoning sober 
and convincing. The whole book shows thought as well as power of 
observation. We may note particularly what the writer has to say of 
the influence of English and Japanese press agencies on the news that 
we get from the East, his warnings about the dangers that threaten 
American commerce, the now familiar tale of the practical annexation 
of Korea, his account of the boycott in China, his carefully reasoned 
disbelief in any startling economic development of Japan. While we 
may not always agree with his conclusions, his views are worth con- 
sidering carefully. Here is an example : 

There are two possible checks upon a Japanese policy of political aggres- 
sion and unfair commercial manipulation in Eastern Asia. One is the 
opposition some of the Western powers may exert, and the other is inher- 
ent in China herself. In the beginning the former must be depended upon 
for tangible results; but in the long run the latter, should China be per- 
mitted to pursue a normal internal development, will be the decisive factor. 
It is difficult to conceive how Japan, with scanty natural resources, will be 
able to industrially and commercially overtop a country like China, upon 
which nature has lavished her favors, and where an intelligent, capable 
and industrious people are ever ready to apply their activities. Japan 
must, in any extensive industrial development, draw the greater part of her 
raw materials from abroad; and any hope for Japanese industrial supremacy 
in the Far East must be based on a presumption that she can excel her 
great continental neighbor in workmanship. There is, to my mind, little 
solid foundation for such a presumption. I am inclined to think that the 
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Chinese are not only quite equal to the Japanese in industrial cleverness, but 
in some respects are superior. What reason is there, then, to warrant the 
opinion that in a prolonged industrial and commercial struggle China, with 
a land of unsurpassed fertility and vast extent, with undeveloped mineral 
resources of incalculable variety and value, with willing and efficient labor 
in any quantity, and with immense capital of her own will be distanced by 
a competitor like Japan ? 

In searching for an answer to this question, one is led, inevitably, to the 
conclusion that only the application of political pressure in some form can 
bring about such a result. And here we find, in a nutshell, the theorem 
upon which a majority of foreign policies in the Far East are founded; and 
which supplies vitality to the "sphere of influence" doctrine [p. 281]. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 
Paris, France. 

The Practice of Diplomacy, as illustrated in the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States. By John W. Foster. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1906 — 401 pp. 

This work, Mr. Foster tells us, is designed as a companion volume 
and complement of his Century of American Diplomacy. It is in- 
tended primarily " to set forth the part taken by American diplomatists 
in the elevation and purification of diplomacy," and, secondarily, "to 
give in popular form the rules and procedure of diplomatic intercourse." 
It consists of eighteen essays on such subjects as the utility of the 
diplomatic service; the rank, appointment, reception, duties, im- 
munities and dress of diplomatic representatives ; the consular service ; 
the negotiation, ratification and interpretation of treaties ; arbitration ; 
international claims, etc. As a manual for the use of students, and for 
the purposes of the general reader, Mr. Foster's book has some con- 
spicuous merits, among which may be noted methodical treatment, 
accuracy and conciseness of statement and an entertaining literary 
style. It shows an intimacy of knowledge such as comes only from 
large experience in diplomatic affairs and is abundantly illustrated with 
incidents and episodes of noted diplomatic careers. For the benefit of 
students the author has furnished numerous citations of authorities and 
at the end of the book there is a brief bibliography. 

Mr. Foster's point of view as regards the diplomatic service seems 
to be that of an old-fashioned democrat. He disapproves the act of 
Congress which created the ambassadorial rank and says it would never 
have passed had there been any discussion of the measure. His objec- 
tions to the new rank are, first, that it is not supported by any com- 
mensurate increase of salary, and second, that the reciprocal reception 



